VARIOUS CONQUESTS
Stations were set up in London, Cardiff, Birmingham, Glas-
gow, Newcastle, Bournemouth, and Aberdeen. Simultaneous
broadcasting was tried, and it was proved that programmes on
different wave-lengths did not interfere with one another. In
the early days of the B.B.C. the big London stores set up loud-
speakers whenever there was a special concert, and large crowds
of shoppers gathered around them. Sometimes the concerts
failed to come through. There is a story that on one of these
occasions the younger Mr. Selfridge promptly relayed gramo-
phone records to the crowd in his store, which was completely
taken in. A triumph over the other less resourceful stores, where
the crowds complained bitterly of hearing nothing. The most
successful broadcast items were excerpts from operas, performed
by the National Opera Company. Thousands more heard Dame
Nellie Melba. The managers of concert halls, however, were so
suspicious of broadcasting that ChappelPs, for instance, declared
war on wireless and refused to allow any of its artistes to broad-
cast. At the same time, newspapers denounced the B.B.C. news
reports as farcical resumes of newspaper work. Sonic papers
rather mischievously started a campaign for the broadcasting
of the proceedings of the House of Commons, and spoke of a
'wireless Hansard', and of the beneficial effects it would have
upon electors to hear their representatives speak. The House
wisely refrained from adopting the suggestion: debate in 1922
did not reach a very high oratorical level and, besides, Parlia-
mentary procedure involved long pauses, confused noises, and
formal divagations which would have given an impression of
muddle and wasted time.
The B.B.C., with its headquarters at Savoy Hill, Strand, was
-a lively and informal company; it had not begun to take on the
serious and stifling air of a Government department. The voices
of announcers often came over queerly, not only because trans-
mission and reception were still very uncertain and every V was
a whistle, but because there was as yet no system of tests to
standardize announcers' voices within a certain register. Nor
was there yet anything like so strict a surveillance as ten years
later either of the performers' scripts or of the private morals of
B.B.C. employees. The Bishop of London was the victim of one
of the very frequent mistakes that occurred at the microphone.
He was understood to end a very solemn address with the ironi-
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